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children were educated; making a total (exclusive of the 11,000)
of 655,432. In England it appeared that on the average 1-14th or
1-15th of the whole population was placed in the way of receiving
education. . . . Another deduction ought also to be made for the
dame-schools, where 53,000 were educated, or rather not educated,
for it amounted to no education at all, since the children were
generally sent too young, and taken away just when they were
competent to learn. . . . The average means of mere education,
therefore, was only in fact one sixteenth in England; yet even this
scanty means had only existed since the year 1803, when what
were called the new schools, or those based upon the systems of
Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster, were established. These schools were in
number 1,520, and they received about 200,000 children. Before
1803, then, only the twenty-first part of the population was placed"
in the way of education, and at that date England might be justly
looked on as the worst-educated country of Europe. What a
different picture was afforded by Scotland 1 The education there
was in the proportion of l-9th or between l-9th and 1-1 Oth. Wales
was even in a worse state than England; at the present day the
proportion was l-20th, and before 1803, it was l-26th.'51
The report praised the liberality of the National Schools where
"the church catechism is only taught, and attendance at the
established place of public worship only required, of those whose
parents belong to the establishment; due assurance being obtained
that the children of sectaries shall learn the principles and attend
the ordinance of religion according to the doctrines and forms to
which their families are attached.'! These words, which would not
have been true a few years later, contain in germ the Conscience
Clause of the 1870 Act.
The Education Bill aimed at providing schools in places where
they were needed. The money for building the schools was to come
from the manufacturers "who, while they increased the objects of
the poor-rates, contributed but little towards them/' and the
masters' salaries from a tax on country gentry. Rates were to be
levied by the parish officers twice yearly to support the school, and
all parents who could afford to do so were to pay 2d. or 4d. a week
in fees. The master must be a member of the Church of England,
and should be approved by the incumbent of the parish, who had the
power of dismissing him. The instruction to be given was to be
fixed by the clergy, who would have authority to visit and examine
1 Hansard, 1820, Vol. II, col. 61.